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THE TAKGUMS. 
By Pkofessok George H. Schodde, Ph. D., 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 



ORIGIN OF TARGUMS. 

Targum is the technical term for the Aramaic versions or paraphrases of 
the Old Testament. The etymology of the word is not settled. Formerly it was 
derived from ragam i. e. "to throw" (stones), and figuratively, "to transfer" or 
" translate," corresponding to jacere and trajicere. Pinches, however, discovered 
an Assyrian verbal root ragamu, to which he assigned the meaning "to speak," 
and from which the noun rigmu, " word " is derived, Fr. Delitzsch (Heb. and 
Assyr. p. 50) accepts this as the true etymology of Targum, and translates tar- 
gumanu as " the speaker," one who speaks for others by interpreting their words. 
Schrader (KAT. 2 517) gives to the root ragamu the meaning of " crying aloud," 
" exulting." In the Old Testament the participle only is used, and that but a 
single time, namely in Ezra 4:7, and rendered " set forth " in the E. V. but 
" interpreted " in the A. V. As a quadriliteral verb targem is often found in 
post-biblical Hebrew, in Talmud and Targums in the sense of " translating," or 
"interpreting." The word has found its way into nearly all modem languages, 
e. g. in the English " dragoman." 

In origin and history these versions differ materially from the Septuagint. 
They are in no sense or manner the outgrowth of a literary movement or ambi- 
tion. They arose from the necessities and needs of the worship in the synagogues, 
and their production was from the beginning encouraged and fostered by the relig- 
ious authorities. Just at how early a date the masses of uneducated Jews forgot 
the Hebrew and adopted the Aramaic, thus making the use of Aramaic trans- 
lations and interpretations a necessary part of public worship, cannot be accurately 
determined. The data for deciding this question are as meagre as are those for 
its companion problem as to what language, Aramaic or Greek, our Lord was 
accustomed to use. Neh. 8:8 does not furnish a terminus a quo. The word there 
rendered " clearly," by the A. V., and " distinctly," or (in the margin) " with an 
interpretation," by the E. V. is, in the Talmud, explained by " Targum," (cf . 
Deutsch, Art. " Targums " in Literary Bemains, p. 321). From this source Chris- 
tian scholars formerly drew their date for the beginning of Targumic interpre- 
tation in the synagogue. It is known from good historical evidence that written 
Targums, and especially those yet in existence, can not antedate by more than a 
few years the christian era. The earliest written Targum or translation men- 
tioned is one on Job from the middle of the first Christian century. As Job is 
one of the Hagiographa and was not like the Law and the Prophets, used officially 
in the synagogue but generally only for private devotion, it is quite probable that 
written Targumin of the latter were in existence at an equally early date at least. 
The Talmud in its oldest portions describes the manner in which the Aramaic 
interpretations were given. A verse or paragraph was read in the original by the 
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render of the synagogue, which was followed by an interpretation in Aramaic, 
not read, but given from memory, by the targumist. This was in harmony with 
the general principles of early Palestinian Judaism, according to which only the 
original word of revelation was to be used in public worship, the interpretation in 
the language understood by the people to be distinguished as human by the fact 
that it was only orally given. Just why, when and how this oral tradition became 
written tradition is not known. The probabilities are that the written form 
was intended to fix and harmonize this tradition. 

TABGUM OF ONKELOS. 

The best and most important of the Targums is that of Onkelos. Concerning 
the personality of the author we have only such data as are given in later Jewish 
literature. These, which have been best discussed probably by Zunz, in his 
Gottesdienstliche Vorirage d&r Juden, agree in this, that he lived about the time of 
the destruction of the second temple. The Talmuds, at one place make him a 
pupil and friend of the older Gamaliel ; at another, they place him in the first 
half of the second century. They agree in regarding him as not a native Jew but 
a proselyte. These statements, together with the character of his Targum, have 
been the occasion of a great deal of speculation with regard to his person and his 
connection with Aquilas, the translator of the extremely literal Greek version of 
this Old Testament prepared for the purpose of supplanting the old and more free 
Septuagint. The identity of the two has again and again been asserted, but this 
view is generally rejected by competent scholars, (cf . the article Targums in the 
IX. edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica). 

But the character and kind of the two versions are much alike. The Targum 
of Onkelos is really a translation, and that, too, a good one. While some of the 
later Targums are really interpretations, with incidental translations, Onkelos is 
a translation with only incidental interpretation. As a rule it is very literal, even 
paraphrases being employed only at times. In poetical passages, such as Gen. 
49, Num. 24, Deut. 32,33, haggadistic amplifications and embellishments are 
introduced. Further departures from the original consist chiefly in circumlocu- 
tions employed for the "purpose of doing away with the anthropomorphisms and 
anthropopathics in the conception of the Deity, in accordance with the whole 
train and method of Jewish thought at that time, also in the Greek Alexandrian 
circles. Noldeke, who is the best authority on the Aramaic languages, says of 
Onkelos, "the translation in the official or Babylonian Targum is throughout 
painfully literal, and even if this literal character does not make the frightful 
impression of Aquila's Greek, this results from the fact that the language of the 
Targum, on account of its close relation to the Hebrew, could adapt itself more 
easily to this idiom, and partly because we are so little acquainted with the real 
usages of the Aramaic language. iEsthetic and grammatical reasons never stand 
in the way of this literalness, but just as soon as such a rendition would cause 
offence, or could lead to a misunderstanding from the point of religion, it is at 
once dropped and then the author does not shun wide circumlocutions." He says 
of the language that it is "a somewhat younger development of the Palestinian 
Aramaic already known to us in several of the books of the Old Testament " (cf . 
his Die AUtestamentliche Liter atur). 

The date of Onkelos' Targum is a disputed point. At an early age the ver- 
sion was regarded as a high authority by Jewish writers, having even its own 
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Massora. The Talmud quotes it as such (cf. Frankel, Zu dem Targum des Pro- 
pheten). The older view had accordingly been that it must be assigned to the 
first Christian century, a position still defended by so good an authority as Weber, 
Die Lehren des Talmuds, Einleitung. Frankel, chiefly for linguistic reasons, assigns 
it to the third century, and Luzatto even to post-Talmudic times. A somewhat 
strange view is that of Bleek-Wellhausen, \ 287. In accordance with the idea 
that the earlier Jewish paraphrasing was the freest in character, which under the 
influence of the legal school lore was gradually curtailed and hemmed in to conform 
more and more to the words of the original, the literal character of the Onkelos 
version is regarded as an argument rather for its late than for its early composition. 
The present Onkelos is regarded as the outcome of a long development, the result 
of learned work and research. The writer says, " the Jerusalem Targum is indeed 
in its present literary form younger than the Babylonian [i. e. Onkelos], but it 
stands in a closer connection with the old oral interpretation, while the latter 
grew out of the transforming reformation brought about by the learned men. The 
former is thus the wild outgrowths from the old roots ; the latter is the shoot sub- 
jected to the direction of the hands of the gardener." 

The text of the Targum has been frequently printed, e. g. in the Rabbinical 
Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf and in the London Polyglott. A critical edition 
of the text was issued in the first volume of A. Berliner's " Targum Onkelos," 
1884. This is the best text and should be used in the study of the version. The 
literature and also the grammatical and lexical aids for the study of Onkelos and 
the other Targums are given with comparative fullness in the article on the sub- 
ject in the Encyclopedia Britannica. To the list there given must be added as 
extremely valuable, particularly for the vowel system and the philological side in 
general, the Chrestomathia Targwnica of Merx, 1888. Brown's Aramaic Method 
will serve as an introductory book. The neglect which the text had suffered 
from the hands of scholars had prevented the issuing of a comparatively reliable 
text until recently, and with this had made it impossible to utilize thoroughly and 
satisfactorily the grammatical data furnished by Onkelos and the other Targums. 
It was only within the last few years that a satisfactory grammar of Biblical Ara- 
maic could be prepared. The Massoretic edition of the Books of Daniel and Ezra 
by Baer and Delitzsch, enabled Zautzsch to do this much-needed work. Hence 
for lexical, grammatical and text-critical purposes these Targums have been 
rendering but meagre services so far. That they can render more and better 
service is plain from the writings of Lagarde, and this is illustrated by the excel- 
lent use made of the Targum by Cornill in his tentative reconstruction of the 
Hebrew text of Ezekiel (pp. 110-136), and, with not quite as good success, by 
Byssel is his treatise on the text of Mlcah. 

THE TAKGTTM OF JONATHAN BEN TTZZIEL. 

Jonathan, the son of Uzziel, is mentioned in the Talmud as the author of a 
Targum on the prophetce priores et posteriores, i. e. the historical and the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament. He is said to have been a pupil of Hillel, hence 
older than Onkelos and the Christian era. These data are discussed in Weber 
(p. 14). This Targum is not homogeneous in character as is that of Onkelos. 
Quite a difference can be observed in his treatment of the earlier prophetic books 
(Joshua, Samuel, Kings) and the later prophets (Isaiah and others). In the former 
he is more strictly a translator, paraphrasing only in poetic sections, such as the 
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Song of Deborah ; in the prophets proper he is remarkably free with explanations, 
additions, etc., so that he often falls into the manner of later haggadistic and 
midrashic writers. For this reason it was supposed that the Targum was the 
work of two different writers ; but since Gesenius this opinion has generally been 
abandoned. The language is, on the whole, the same as that of Onkelos. Con- 
cerning his age there is the same dispute as in regard to the date of Onkelos. A 
large number of scholars are willing to accept the traditional view of the syna- 
gogue and church as based upon the statements of Jewish literatures. Others, 
among them Jewish scholars like Frankel and Geiger, arguing from such internal 
evidence as language, etc., merely, claim it for the third or the fourth century, 
and maintain, as they do for Onkelos, that it is the result of the editorial work of 
the learned Jewish schools at Babylon, which are known not to have been estab- 
lished until the third century. This, however, is not understood as excluding the 
use of older documents in such editorial composition. Indeed, this is maintained 
as a fact. e. g. by Schurer, in his Lehrbuch (p. 479), who draws attention to the 
fact that Chaldee versions are mentioned in the Mishna and claims that some 
New Testament passages, e. g. Eph. 4:8, show the influence of the Targumic 
method of interpretation in that era. Observe some interesting details in Bleek- 
Wellhausen (? 287). A critical edition of the consonant text, based upon the excel- 
lent Codex Beuchlinianus, was published by Lagarde in 1872. 

JERUSALEM TARGUM ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

Altogether different in character and in every particular much inferior in 
value to the new classical Targums already mentioned is a second Targum cover- 
ing the whole of the Pentateuch, which is sometimes claimed to have been pre- 
pared by Jonathan ben TJzziel (Pseudo-Jonathan) but is now generally designated 
by the better term of Jerusalem Targum. All critics acknowledge it is a Pales- 
tinian product, its language, too, being that of the Jerusalem Talmud. It is 
further agreed, that it cannot possibly be younger than the close of the seventh 
century. In Num. 24:19 it mentions the sinful city of Constantinople and in v. 
24 the land of Lombardy ; in Gen. 21:21 it mentions the two wives of Mohammed 
Chadidja and Patima. Compare especially the solid article of Volck, in Herzog. 
Real Encycl., 2d. Ed. Vol. XV. The version can scarcely be called a translation ; 
the text is for the writer only a pretext for introducing all possible midrashic 
notions. In Deutsch's article already mentioned (to be found also in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible) the English reader can find specimen verses in translation 
not only from this, but also from the older Targums. Pseudo-Jonathan is full of 
myths and fables, ideas and representations common to late Jewish literature. 
The language is full of foreign words and barbarisms. But that it contains also 
portions of older Targums Is evident from the contents (cf . especially Noldeke, 1. c.) 

FRAGMENTS OF AQPENTATEUCH TARGUM. 

There is also preserved a Targum, improperly called the Jerusalem Targum, 
which contains, after the manner of Pseudo-Jonathan, translations and interpre- 
tations of a number of verses from the Pentateuch. It is now generally desig- 
nated as Jerusalem Targum II. Concerning the relations of the two Jerusalem 
Targums to each other, which is acknowledged on all hands to be very close, there 
has been considerable discussion and about the same amount of disagreement. 
These fragments are Palestinian in character and language and are, perhaps, the 
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remnants of a larger Targum. This, again, is disputed by some. Volck regards 
it as a " haggadistic supplement to Onkelos," it being clear that Onkelos is used by 
the author (cf. Schiirer and Volck, 1. a). 

TABGUMIN ON THE HAGIOGBAPHA. 

All of these are of a late date and their authors are unknown. The Targum 
on Ps. 108 speaks of Constantinople. We have a Targum on the Psalms, Job and 
Proverbs. That on Proverbs is comparatively literal. That on Psalms shows 
dependence on the Peshitto and is slightly haggadistic ; that on Job is very much 
so. The Targums on the five Megilloth (Buth, Esther, Lamentations, Eccle- 
siastes and Song of Songs) constitute a class of their own, and were composed 
after the Talmud. Of the Book of Esther there are several Targums. All these 
on the Megilloth are expositions more than translations. A Targum on the two 
Books of Chronicles was published in 1715 by Beck. It is a comparatively late 
production. The most complete bibliography of the whole Targum literature is in 
the article of the Encyclopedia Britannica by Dr. S. M. Schiller-Szinessey. 



TIELE ON BABYLONIAN-ASSYEIAN CULTUEE. III. 

By Rev. A. S. Cabbieb, 
McCormick Tneol. Seminary, Chicago, 111. 



BELIGION.— THE CTJLTUS AND THE BELATIONS TO THE DEITY. 

Since religion occupied such a prominent position in the life of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, ruling every thought and act, it is no wonder that Assyrian 
kings were so solicitous for the public worship of the gods, and that they, no less 
than the devotees themselves, supported the mighty and learned priesthoods. 
Inscriptions of Assyrian kings almost always close with accounts of the construc- 
tion or restoration of some temple. Babylonian treat almost exclusively of 
such matters, and one of the proudest titles is Finisher or Restorer (Zaninu) of 
the two chief temples of Babel and Borsippa. Each place possessed at least one 
temple for its tutelar divinity. Nebuchadnezzar II. names, among the temples 
which he restored in Babel and Borsippa, ten in the former city and six in the 
latter, beside the chief sanctuaries. Sargon II., when he built his new city, 

Dur-Sarukin, a place of small extent, erected sanctuaries for Ea, Sin, Ningal, 
Ramman, Samas and Adar. No town was secure which did not well provide for 
its gods ; no king could count on divine protection who did not devote a share of 
his spoils to the temples ; and while many were content simply to restore damage, 
to beautify or enlarge, those more strict took the greatest pains to uncover the 
lowest foundation stone and repair every breach. 

Among the oldest and most famous temples were those of the Sun in Sippar, 
Nergal at Kuta, Bel at Nippur, but especially Sin at TJr. In Assyria the temples 
of Ktar at Nineveh and at Arbail deserve special notice. At the latter there 
seems to have been a prophetic school. Great uncertainty prevails as to the inner 
construction of these temples. We can only speak with certainty regarding the 



